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systen can influence the individual's life; (2) recognize different 
viewpoints; (3) develop an ability to make judgments about world 
influence on one's personal life; and (4) recognize that personal 
actions can intluence world interrela tedness. Section I presents 
ideas for developing ten communication activities. The activities 
involve message-sending skills, body language, animal language, sign 
observation, vocabulary building, and family and stranger 
communication skills. For each topic, areas of study are specified, 
objectives are listed, and teaching techniques are suggested. Section 
II presents lessons which demonstrate how global perspectives fit in 
with the existing curriculum. The four lessons stress verbal and 
nonverral ccmmunicaticn, body language, and exploration of human 
commonalities and differences. Four activities, such as mime, 
charades, using makeup, creating bulletin boards, communication 
games, art work, and field trips, are suggested for each lesson, 
along with a description of areas of study, objectives, suggested 
time, and required materials. A subject ind^x is included. Teacher 
and reviewer comments are sclicited. (Author/DB) 
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- .-.^ GLOBAL PERSPECTIVES: 

A HUMANISTIC INFLUENCE ON THE CURRICULUM 

introduction to the series 

abo.ut the program 

global persp.ectiv-es; a humanistic influence on the curriculum is a 

program in development. Its over-all purpose is to identify and impleTnent 
viewpoints and^ approaches which can help provide the kind of schooling 
today's studenw^need' — an education which can help them understand the 
nature of bu^-^^^cnanging world and their relationship to that world. We can 
do '•this, not by adding new courses, but by infusing the existing curricu- 
lum with what we call global perspectives. 

The materials in this booklet — one in a series of four — are a step 
in the development process . On the following pages you will find a back- 
ground discussion of the program and then two separate, but related, ap- - 
proaches. Book I contains ideas for developing your own lessons, and ac- 
tivities, using concepts as a means of achieving program goals/ Book II • 
has complete sample lessons to demonstrate how global perspectives fit 
readily into your existing courses and teaching practices* 

While separate pieces of the program can easily be inserted into cur- 
riculum plans with little advance preparation, we think a careful reading 
of the introduction to the series will give you a better idea of what we 
are trying to achieve and why we have placed such a heavy emphasis on both 
concept learning and multidisciplinary activities. 

This nationwide program, supported by a grant from the National Endow- 
ment for the < Humanities , has major testing sites in California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Minnesota, Maryland, and North Carolina, Criticisms and 
comments from teachers and students at those testing locations — as well 
as all others who read and use the materials — will make a major contri- 
bution to the refinement and reshaping of the ideas and learning activities. 
Consequently, in v/hatever way you review or try out the material, we urge 
you to send us your thoughts and suggestions. 

* David C. King, Larry E. Condon, 
Co-Directors 
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Major contributors to this booklet: 

Ciiarl-v-j Blooms t: p. in , Larry L. Condon, Andrea'-B. Kat^ls'^ David G, King, ' 
Cathrya J. r.ong, ■"lioria Y. Martin, Doris Shaml-^ffer Center for Global 
Ptii's: ecti vus ; Ann i.i Sota Staff member, Mankind Schools Project, 
Tn'.;!:i"':t-; f or Develormen r of ' Educational Activities ( /I/D/'e/a/.) ; Alexis 
Acquino San Fr'ancisco Unified School District. 

Tr!!.: goal:; or EDfiCAITON WITH A GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 

In the decade of the 1970s, new responsibilities have been placed on 
those responsible for the formal education of 'Our young people. During 
the iJoOs, demands were for a sort of band-aid job of teaching about 
burning social i^iisues — civil rights, urban problems, poverty, environ- 
mental protection. The tide now seems to be shifting, and the schools 
are bein^; called to account for the apparently dismal showing of students 
in basic skills and basic civic literacy. 

Education v;ith a global perspective is not intended to detract from 
the^o Important areas. On the contrary, we are convinced that this global 
poruoectives program can be a valuable aid in Improving readilj|g and writing 
skilltii, and in achieving a better understanding of "Anferican history and^ 
govGrnment . , ' 

That may sound like a rather bold contention, and we v;ill deal with it 

below in our discussion of concepts and basic skills. Fi$st, though, let^s 

consider the central question of why global perspectives are so important 

to education today. 

As a beginning, it's important for us to recognize that we are training 
students for a world far different from the one their teachers grev; up in. 
Today ^s kindergarten students, who will be young adults whan we enter the 
2l3t century, must be able to adapt to life on a planet w?iich is rapidly 
as5:uming the proportions of a global village. Each day the world becomes 
mure tightly interrelated — an event or decision in some distant place 
has far-reaching and often surprising consequences- on' people in other parts 
of the planet. The kinds of careers our students will be able to choose 
among and where and how they will work and live — their living standards 
and lifestyles will all be influenced in countless ways by the systemness 
of our interrelated planet. 

This global interdependence is not an unqualified trend toward peace and 
international cooperation, nor is it necessarily a purely yne'gative force, 
thrit threatens traditional loyalities and in^Jtitufions . It is simply a fact . 
of existence and offers both opportunities and challenges;''^ Learning to cope 
with an interrelated world which continues to change at a dizzying pace is a 
li f 0 1 . ' t a : ; k for c a c 1 1 i n d I v i d lia 1 , ' *r 

Thi;;; nr^ed for nev; kinds of learning has been /.veil dramatized by the general 
resron .e ^-f Americanr; to the issue of enor^^v. Energy, in fact, provided us 
witli tlie first widnsf)road v/arning of the implications of global interrelated- 
ne.'>:w When wo found ourselves waiting in gasoline lines in 1973, v;hile crude 
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oil :n*ic*ys wero doubling and doubling again, we had a vivid demonstration of 
hov; jui' living r^atrterns could be dislocated by events halfv;ay around the 
v;orid. 

>/•• r^-i..j.onded to that crLsis more with a sense of urgency than of fore- 

Our p;ovotniment announced the start of "Project Indeoendence" — designe 
to fv'.Mj niiiK vicar::: from tb.e tanp;led webs of worldv/ide energy systems. Tn our 
• •.i;-^"?^ri"::r. to rv..t,urn to "normalcy,"" we rather easily discarded some of our 
j'.i.;. t ac-ju'.rod jor.cerns about environmental protection; we approved and 
o>:r -;'.li tod bo""!! Che Alaska Pipeline and a ren3wal of off-shore oil drilling. 

Tho::e .■d.'-;oILMe liner; .are almost forgotten now, and so are many of the 
prorri *-:::e::'. v;e rnad'j about conserving energy. By mid-1976, we were consuming 
rnor-r' oil than over before. And in the meantime, the interrelated networks 
^.hat contributed to the 1973 crisis have become larger and more' complex. We 
tiov; import rncr^^ Arab oil than v;e did then, and by 1980, more than half our 
.-iU'jplier; v;: 11. co:-;-? from foreign sources. In other words, despite the- rhetoric 
for coriserv.it i'.ni and en-*rgv independence, vie have become more susceptible to 
d:' -:pupt:io:;o in ul.es*- v;orldv;ide systems. 

W'^'vt; d i sour^j'jd thi:> car.o at some length because it provides such a 
tr- i k i:ir^ f oronhadov/inp^ of t.he kind of world our students will be living in. 
Th-T.'-- v;.* 11 b-^ fiiL-ore enor^-^y cirises^,* aad there v;ill also be shortages of other 
;-oodc irid natural resources. The ia^rcations oc5 our growing interrelatedness 
ca.n load to both gloom and opti.mism^W^ 

on the one hand, for example, it is now painfully clear that the devesta- 
tion 'o our biosphere can be reversed onlyjon a global scale -- the potential 
ruin of the v/orld's oceans cannot be halted by the actions of any single na- 
tion. The :'.aino is true for Dollution of the air, land, and fresh water. 

On the more positive side, living as closer neig?ibors with our^ four bil- 
lion ff:Ilov; humans, offers new opportunities to share the richness and wisdom 
of atrikingiy diverse cultures. Many of our present students will soon be 
livinp, and. working in other ■ countries -- as employees of global companies, 
or as' represen^ative:: of national and international agencies. Others will 
tr'av^^l the glo]>:j frooly, and all will be exposed to various kinds of cross- 
cultural c omim 1 n i c a t 'ion . 

To tako advantage of these potentials, we must learn to deal with the 
complexities and the problems. Our future citizens will need to understand 
and ro:ipor.d cr^-^atively to disruptions like the energy crisis. They v;i"ll 
need tr> : ercoivo and adjust to the ways global interrelatedness Impinges on 
their lially lives. And thoy v;ill have to deal with local concerns within a 
p;lo^aI s^'ttin.p; recognizing, for example, that a local landfill controversy 
can 'nave :on^enaoncos for neighboring communities, for the entire nation, 
an:! for th-/ h-jalth of v;orldwide environmental systems. 

rbi' rt'on with j r.lobal perspective, therefore, means equipping this 
.^on^.^at ^in of rndentcr v;it]) the understandings and skills needed for dealing 
effe--;.' iv^'l/ with life on a ahrinking and rapidly changing planet. In .p;eneral , 

re^Oi i r^'-; dev.?Jor>ing attitudes and approaches adequate to encompass the 
inLerr^^l ;^e^!n•■Mr^ or :;ys t'^mness of the planet. In somewhat more detail, the 
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goal:; of global perspectives education can be stated as: 

1. an und\^rst:andlnf^' of the woz\ld's systemness and how it can 
inflU'VincG one '3 ovm lif^-S 

2. a r»jco^pition that others may have vlev;polnts about the 
interrelated world that differ from one^s ovm; 

3. an ability to make judgments a?hd decisions about ways in 
v/hich v/orld systemness impinges on one^s own life or com- 
munity or nation. 

'"i . a recognition that one's actions can havt on influence on 
::ome effects of world interrelatedness and a determination 
to exercise that influence. 

Ft is not a simple task to help young people achieve the needed percep- 
tions, awarenesses , .understandings , skills, and abilities to act construc- 
tively. When t:ier^=^r' is inadequate understanding and limited perception, it 
is all too easy to ignore the complexities of global interrelatedness or 
to become overwhelmed by the magnitude of the issues. The result then is 
iLkoly to be apathy, deriving from the feeling that one's actions don^t 
make a difference. A Scholastic Magazine on-going, survey of teen-age at- 
tI^udes revealed that fev;er students planned to take on active part in the 
1G76 presidential election campaign than was the case in previous years. 
This is orocisely the kind of trend our^ democracy cannot afford. 

If we are Lo develop the kinds of viewpoints and villingness to act 
v/-^We spoken of, we must involve all aspects of the curriculum at all grade 
levels. As long as "global studies" are considered a special element of 
schooling, involving only such courses as world studies or international 
relation^, we v;ill make little progress toward improving the quality of 
education for a changing v;orId. It is essential that we recognize the vital 
role that must' also be played by the humanities, by career education, by 
industrial arts — in a word, by all subject areas. 

Tliis importance of all elements of the curriculum will become more evi- 
dent when you read through the suggestions for activities and the demonstra- 
tion lessons. ..As an introduction, the following case studies will illustrate 
this emphasis of the program and also the value of beginning to provide educa- 
tion with a global perspective at the earliest grade levels. 

EXAMPLES OF THE PROGRAM IN ACTION 

One of the program's testing sites is an inner citv elementary school in 
San Francisco. The children in a K-3 class had first learned some basic 
ideas abcmt the concept of change. They measured changes in their physical 
>?;rov/th and constructed muralr^; illustrating such facets of personal change 
as pictures of themselves as infants. They observed physical education in 
classes of older children to identify the kinds of skills which would soon 
be within their ran^^e . They measured changes in plants and experimented 
with chanr.es In the physical arrangement of their classroom. 
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The tedchers next turned the children's attention to systems — a basic 
element in the conc^-^pt of interdependence. By manipulating toys and other 
familiar objects, they developed a mental image of the concept: that a 
rz/stom iM made up of parts that depend on each other; if one part is missing 
or broken or not functioning properly, the whole system is affected. The 
class th^jn explored buch systems as their own bodies, their families, their 
clascr'oorii; they discovered and told about other kinds of r.ys terns and role 
played real and imagined machine systems. 

On a fi'^ld trip to discover systemness in their neighborhood, they , 
found that the traffic control system at a street corner did not achieve the 
desired results and represented a serious danger to pedestrians. With the 
help of their teachers, they drew up a petition to the San Francisco city 
government and were ^granted a hearing by the Traffic Control Division. Ac- 
companied by the teachers and a few parents they went to the hearing and 
some of the older children presented their case. They explained what they 
had learned about syrrtems and what was wrong with this particular system. 

Then came Lhree weeks of waiting — a lesson in itself — and finally • 
the decision. Their petition was approved. A new traffic signal was in- 
stalled alonr with clearer sidewalk markings vivid and constant reminders 
of their first success in citizenship participation. In describing the in- 
cLdeni, one third grader- v/rote : "It made me feel like Martin Luther King 
the third." 

ff 

On the surface, this experience seems to have little direct bearing on 
the i^pal'j of criobal perspectives education as we described these earlier. 
But actually these children were acquiring essential building blocks for 
V\e kinds of perceptions and awarenesses , and the willingness to participate 
in the democratic process, v;hich will be so valuable to them as adults. 
When in later grades, such concepts as change, interdependences and conimuni- 
cation are applied to the v;ays in which global interrelatedness touches our 
livoii, learning will be much more successful if the beginning models are 
developed In the primary grades. 

A high school in the rural school district of San Ramon, California, 
illustrates the program at work in upper grade levels. There, a class 
v;orKed on an environmental unit developed from the project. The core of 
the unit, titled "On Your Own," is a simulation in which each student has 
to plan survival strategies for a year in a Walden Pond setting, i.e., 
outside raaterials are available but little outside assistance. The goals 
of the unit are to come to a clearer understanding of: interdependence 
betv;een humans and, their environment; how people alter natural systems and 
v/hat the possible consequences are; and what kinds of things people need 
f'jr survival, including companionship.. 

The unit Involved reading about survival in other settings and compari- 
:;on of students* lifestyles with the kinds of tasks facing pioneers on 

any fronti^-^r. Tanh student kept a journal of his or her progress; they 
ti:>..Hi n-itrieinat los :.;kill3 to arrange their budgets and calculate the benefits 
of alternative purchase!:; in the concluding lesson, they investigated the 
as^.'thetLc uxy^ev, of people, the need to create beauty in the design of even 
t}ie j\Oi\': functional items — storage jars, plates, weathervanes , and so on. 
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'Ir.e ;--:ii:;cr: teachers found that the students roally "got into" the 

ef."fo'i f; ":.:;■..!'/ askod advice pf everyone they could tiiink of -- math and 
r,o i.er:ce v-:- ic:.-^rf. , the ov/ner of the local nardv;ard store, and farmerij," Art, 
litdrafure, irth science, ecoloj^y, mathem.^t ics , and hlstor-y all co:nlined to 
prov:. le i:i3L?:ht3 into the baijic needs of all humans and into some alternative 
w/iy-: of Meetin?^ those needs. Such understandings- are an important ^:;teD in 
r/erc'..'iv : Mv/ ruJture as an amazin'rT, achievement of the human specie, rather than 
the nar *. Leu Lar livinf, patterns and oddities of one society or another. 

Tne?>' .ar-? sketchy examples, but we hope they are sufficient to indicate 
thai the kind of learning we are concerned with can and sliould emerge from 
all courses ..ind at all .grade levels. In this v/ay , by the time students 
.reach the u: ivor nigh school grades, they should be able to deal more effec- 
tively with, tl-e complexities of global interrelatedness in such topics as: 
food -populat ion pressures; the uses and control of the seas; the spread of 
nuclear --irA conventional arms; t[:e interlocking of economic systems; and 
the r o 1 v.i o f y. lo La 1 coi'por a t i ons . 

cohccPT [j:Ay^ii:K\ a:^:") basic skills . ■ ^ 

^'ric-r.t LecU-nin;^ rias been v/itii us for roine time, but frequently has not 
of fore! '.he kind of assistance to learning cnat was hoped for. GLOBAL PER- 
SPLCTTVL"-:: A h'UMAi'JISTIC INFLUENCE ON THE CLtRKICULUM is based on the assump- 
tion *^hat '^onceot learning can do the job. In fact, it is vital in develop- 
iiig the ■rtu ierits ^ ability to process and make sense out of vast amounts of 
i n form-i t ion and s t imul i . 

:;noci :i Lists in this field of learning point out that there are at least 
five v;..iy 7 In which the term oonoept is used. In this program we have focused 
on iu.r. ■: fwo of these possible applications: 

1, yoK::^rri^^ are tools for helping students create order out of seemingly 
uy-r'elat^d '?xpevienaes and data. In this sense, they provide what James M. 
Seeker ro P--^t^-': to v/hen lie vn^ote : 

"What :;Ludents need is a framework for sifting, sorting, cate- 
^ror izinr, , ulassifying, evaluating, and choosing among many messages 
received fromi the world environment. Content then becomes a means 
of rerichlng a more basic objective developing ■ a.^conceptual scheme 
broad enough to yield insights- and hypotheses which can help students 
und'^rstund and participate intelligently in society."'- 

Conc'-':;t • can nrovide the kind of framework Becker refers to. But to achiev 
rhi ' the I'-irner must be able to build on a sound beginning model of what is 
m'^m^- bv ^'h^mn^y conflict^ or anv other concept. This is what we h.ave tried 
to aciii in this pro^:ram. 



I'rogram, " f^O'^^: 'r! !^f:udies 
VJth Y'Mrbook * iic National 
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At the ::;anie time, concepts are not ends in theinselvec. Our purpose is 
not lo teach otu-lencs all :,tha^"i.can be learned about any of the four concepts 
'••.•lit; v/ith in this pro-ject:'. interdependence^ conflict^ communication^ and 
change* When applied to spocific content , they are useful as tools for or- 
i7,arii::ing Information. Thus, the, primary-grade class which learned about 
systems had acquir^id a tool v/hich could be applied to new experiences and 
info ruination. At thi:; grade level, and through succeeding ones, the idea of 
'r/'-:;torns (or, eventually, of interdependence) becomes 07^e of the links that 
help the student Sfje relationships between, say, the systemness of street 
and traffic patterns and the interrelatedness of life in a community, or the 
ecology of a pond and the delicate balances of the biosphere. 

As students proceed through the pre-college grades , their mental image 
of each concept will change and grow, enabling them '^o deal with increasingly 
complex subject matter. These organizing tools then, v^hile not providing 
miraculous solutions to basic skills problems, do offer students the means 
of "sifting, sorting, categorizing, classifying," and so on. We are con- 
VLT'Ced that such abilities will give students valuable assistance in mastering 
the j'kills of reading, v/riting, and computation. 

Hasic skills acquisition should also be enhanced by the second way in 
v;hich concepts are used in the program: 

2. The four concepts chosen fov the program represent broad topics or 
themeis that are essential for understanding the nature of the world we live 
in, V/o have emphasized the idea of increasing interdependence on a world- 
wide^ scale. Change is also a major characteristic of our world *and all. signs 
point to an accelerating pace of both technological and social change. And 
change also creates conflict — conflict between groups that come into clo'ser 
contact or conflict which serves to resolve . issues created by change. Finally, 
as we find our lives more closely intertvrined with others, we are in need of 
-clear aormiunication across cultural boundaries; we also must find v/ays to make 
v/iser use of the miracles of the new electronic age of communication. 

In a jense, therefore, education with a global perspective involves 
focusing on the major realities of modern life. This gives us some clues to 
content selection and helps us choose content that deals with the questions 
already In young people ^s minds: Who am I? V/hy am I here? What do I want 
from life? V/hat is the good life? Can I do something to achieve it, or am 
I the helpless victim of gigantic forces over which I have no control? 

In building some of our course content around these four major concepts, 
v/e do not alv;ays have to .focus on global matters. Instead, content should 
offer students experience with these themes at all social levels — the in- 
dividual, the group, the community, the nation, and the world. Here is an 
exam pie : ' 

Fn 'I protot',T:>e v;hich led to this project a multimedia package titled 
r-itt'-umiJ of Hunan Conflict (Prentice-Hall Media, 197U), students begin the 
unit by d'-'volo]'^ Lnr their own definitions of conflict. Through short stories, 
dr.-iiTi.t, poetry , journn].Lsm, and social science, they refine their definitions, 
rpcoj,ru way:: in which r;orno conflicts can be healthy or functional, and 
analy/.e varLoiir; ways of re^.:olvi.ng conflicts. In one f ilrristrio , i:hey examine 
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case studies or the theme involving a, youth trapped by personal and ^•:',roup 
conflict over drug use; the civil rights march on Selma which involved 
large groups and eventually engulfed the entire nation; and conflict over 
sharin.f^ the resources of the world oceans. 

It is essential to deal vrith the tlieme in this multilevel fashion if 
global perspectives are to be more than the analysis of international events. 
Tlie concept provides a unifying thread which enables the student to under- 
stand how the elements of a global perspective relate to his or her own life. 
In this way, both process and content combine to increase student motivation. 
The study of the American Civil War becomes something other than a remote 
historical event; instead, it becomes a case study in how people become 
caught up in conflict and why some conflicts spiral into violence. The. under- 
standings that emerge contribute to self-awareness and to a better compre- 
hension of the world, around us. 

One^ final point needs to be made. A major responsibility of scliooling 
is lo provide adequate citizenship training for the emerging generation. Our 
democratic society can not afford a citizenry ignorant of the ways in which 
oui^ daily lives, our local issues, and our national policies are interconnected 
with all other parts of the planet. Wiien a town finds that its major industry 
is shifting operations to Mexico or Taiv;an, a reaction of helpless frustration 
does not help those involved. If, however, they understand the forces that 
created such a situation, at the very least the event makes sense to them, 
and may lead to a search for alternative solutions. Or it may lead to the 
conclusion that this is one of those evencs — like the ener^gy crisis — over 
v/hich the individual has no control once it is allowed to happen. The task is 
to find ways to adapt to the situation — and to work to prevent such events. 

Our future citizens will also be participating in decisions that influence 
the nature and quality of life in our own nation and in the world. We are 
faced with such urgent questions as: V/hat can we do to alleviate the suffer- 
ing of those v;ho live in abject poverty and hunger? Hpv; can we make the wisest 
use of oui"- dwindling supplies of natural resources? Is the accelerating scale 
of arms and nuclear technology necessary? How can we learn to get along with 
people whose cultures or ideologies are markedly different from our ovm? 
V/hat kinds of policies will make our built environment healthier and protect 
our threatened natural environment? 

These questions and countless more will face our students in th.eir adult 
years. All these issues affect our individual lives as well as the lives of 
all other inhabitants of the planet. Only a citizenry that understands the 
complexities of global interrelatedness — and can weigh the consequences 
of various alternatives — will be in a position to confront these issues 
in constructive and creative ways. 

To sum up, Vvre can say that improving the quality of education in f!;eneral 
is. closely associated with global perspectives education. Skills in readings- 
writing, and computation will improve v;hen skill development involvc^f-; meaning- 
ful content exploring the world around us and our relationship to it. 
^Xir denocratic society need:; citizens willing to participate in the decision- 
makinr process. And this commitment depends on our young peonle recognizing 
how their actions and those of the groups to which thev belong influence, 
and are influ»mcod by, events and actions in other parts of our in I'^rrelated 
world . 

vi ii 
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uf^riiG THr:s.^^ matekials 



Th-i remainder of this concept guide is divided into tv/o parts: Book 1 

contrainij ideas for developing, your own lossonr:; and activities; BooV TI con- 

siiits of uiiable lessons which demonstrate how global r L* in 
with wlv-it vou are already teaching. 

To mako the best use of both the ideas and the - advance 

planning will be needed. This is particularly true whcii aovcioping multi- 
dlriclpllnary activities. For the elementary grades, the planning may require 
involvin/'^ teachers of special areas such as art and music. It will also 
mean using activities wluch combine reading and social studies, writing and 
^-ciencf , or any nunib^n^ of combinations. Teachers who have experimented with 
these approaches find that the extra planning is well rewarded by student 
in teres t and achi'/venient . 

At upper grade levels, planning becomes more difficult because we have 
become so used to toacliing in isolated subject areas. However, more and 
nior-.* school:; are dev(;lop.ing channels for coordinating efforts across discipli* 
nai^v lines. The materials in this guide are flexible and adaptable to local 
n»»edr;. If no cooperation between departments is possible, individual teachers 
can still niak(> use of most activities. And, if you are already involved in 
or- planning cross^discipl Lnary approaches, these ideas and lessons should fit^ 
into r^ianv lifforent kinds of coordinated activity. 

Twi. possible ways of fitting the mateiuals into existing teaching plans 

aro : 

1. After tVAiding. tlirough the booklet, simply select those topics or 
activities that seem best suited to your needs*, 

Hso the siibjeat indtix on p. 30 to locate themes you pl^in to cover 
in your courses. 

A wovd of cautfont Hince wo have dlv.ided the materials according to 
^\rA(\o (:hv\U>vi\ rather than into each of the 13 grades, you are bound to find 
:;ome bv;^;ons that are above or boJ.ow your r.t\.idents* ability level. In such 
ca"..':; , you may be ablo to make adjustments and use the material, but there 
nay b»' \ f'-^w activiti.is Lhat s.imply won't work. This is particulai\ly true 
at pri:?..ivy r.rade loV'd wliero the leap from pre-roader to reader may pose 



':0MM:'N1 'ATICN 1U TMi: K-1;' iMJKPICUhUM 

W*' 'A»ill I-'.' ^Ji'''^'*^ term c*or}mmioatlon In i.tr: l)ro.ider;t senne it onoom- 
' I l.tj i.iauv v^ay.": of 5»».'ndlng and receiving mesnagon between peo'.^.lo, an well 
\\\ hvtrnlru* to .\r\\\ mor-^ r>rr»MM: [ vo ly with the various forms of ^^vv^i\ media, 
rh'- Tor »^xamp^^ vnnild inel\idn J. i,rd: lng\i Isbing foot from ov.inion, Irlon- 

rhv'tu' )i! id»Mi an.il,y::ing t]i.> InPiuenco of the nv^dia on liforatvles 

\\\-\ I'Mr -'Vi \ I d^^''; i .': Ion ; . 

ix 
1 



fol]ov;irii/ is a ll-Jt of 3ome of tho f^oals developed in this set of 
/^uido'i. The list is not definitive or final. Vou will probably discover, 
tha" othiiV >-.0'il.s aro al.30 being met and, of course, you may not be v/orking 
tov/ard ..ill of th»^':o at a givon grade l-jvel. It is irnporlant to keep in mind 
t.:.it rmr I'-vjic aim i.j to pi-ovido students with a bei7;innin;^ mental image of 
w:iat i': i.rivr lv(»d i.n -tli^: \:oi\i c^oimnunicat ion . Only in tlilr, way can we avoid 

ill • i';)-f:nirimoi. situation in vrhich students create their ( rnon- ' ''"'ar^e 
which '.urn - oxii to le di^noptod or inadequate' and thun faili: co . > iv\ 
Di'oc-:;:": : informat Ion. 

Throin-.n exrun-Lonce, the student v/ill gradually add to and modify his or 
her .Idea of cf^Kimnnica ti(m . Thin v/ill be achieved by applying; tlie concept in 
IncreajirnUy : .Jiihist i.ca fed wayr; to a wide variety of subject matter. Thus, 
the ovor-circh ' r.oal is to learn to une this concept as one more tool for 
makirn^. :.t.'ni.-;'* out of the world ai^ound one. 



MOAhS or rCClJGTMn ON COMMUNICATION 

>?.t:i:den t:: will 

1, r^" o,-nI::e t;:at communication includevS not only languaf;e and artistic 
"v;.>>..^,;: ; ..jii , but alr.o appoai^ancos and behavior; 

in; i'^r.Uan^i thit ;ltMr communication involves quality an well as 
fii:intli\' I , » , wo can talk v/xth friends or family members at p,reat 
I'/nr.th an^l st-Lil mineommunicate ; 

^'.Mvx^iV'.^ that, the ine.ro^ised (j\iantity of communication across national 
or- eultuT^.il I'oundarie:: doe:: not necesnarlly lead to understanding and 
a-j- ' 'ntanC'' ; 

t'.ain -xp^nMonce In coplni^^ v/ith sucli barri^^rf^ to clear communication an 
""ultural d;i ffo pence y-. .in behavior uv.\ valuer, 

::pr.r'copt i on , 
-1 inJMivUti' dl ITeren^ , 
-e thnoeen^ iM.::m, 
> Ler^^o tvp i iu\ ; 

Ir:'r»V' 1 1 • In writinr,, :ip»\*ik i ni^ , 1 i .iten j nr. , and intern^retin^'; non- 
! . 1 1, .,r eoriiiauMcat ion; 

• , 'v e wi^S vir'-ii;; f^aMirj ^jf f«expno;,;:i i. mi in writhu; and art forms 

/, I'T ir -! rhit rood cntMiinin I 1 1 1 rjn depf-nds on lan«^Miaro and tliinkin,"^ 
' ! ; • !n' lndMn', lorjr md t.he al llity to r^'corri and ana.lvi'e 
i 1 • na* le 's; 

.'iij, a; ; et^' : iilen I or^ ih-^ rl^di .ip^^fMruin ^d" way:; in wliieh huin.UK; eonvov 
: i/.-i • <) -adit «a !)->r ; 

• * e. -.;uie" hi "ia!. ni l iniiii i] iivnun '>r viuir^riun i^iat ion and eultural 5nmi larlt I<^s 
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BOOK T: IDEAS -OR DEVELOPING ACTIVITIES FOCUSING ON 
COMMUNICATION 



The primary grades classroom, with its c rnrture , flexibility^ and 

multi-subject approach, is an ideal envir .eni i-iploring the nature of 

communication. Body language, the arts, a: ^' ent kinds of behavior can 

be examined as children develop skills in oi'uj. .iO. written communication. 

Children at these age levels can also beg5.n to deal with barriers to com- 
munication. They will come to understand, for example, that: 

- words don^t always tell what we mean; 

- behavior can be misunderstood; 

- careless listening habits can lead to misunderstandings. 

And they can begin discovering the ways animals communicate and how signs 
and symbols give us messages without words. The primary grades should be 
a time for exploring, experimenting, discovering, and learning by trial-and- 
error. Those experiences can provide a beginning sense of the many facets 
of communication, and how these are related to reading and wi^iting. 

The subject matter will usually seem far removed from what we normally 
conceive of as global perspectives. It '3 important to remember that this 
is not so. Your studontn will be acquiring vital building blocks for under- 
standing the concept and learning to deal with it more effectively. The 
more solid this initial base, the better they will be able to deal later 
with such aspects of the concept as cross-cultural communication, learning 
other languages, and appreciating unfamiliar forms of artistic expression. 

Spec if in topics ripo iistocl in the Sul^ject Area Index. 



IDEAS FOR DEVELOPING LESSONS AND ACTIVITIES 



TOPIC 1: GFiTTlNC; Tllli MHSSAGH 

Tho accurat«> Jioudlng and receiving of mensagor> is bar»ic good communication. 
Practico wit-h t:hor,o r;ki1ln nhould bo ong^oing in the primary ,grados. Here 
iipn rjomo boelnninr, idoas which can help children understand why c^ome messages 
don^t jjV'f" thro^eh nToar.lv anc! why caro must unod in r.onding mor,nar,oG and 
{ r\ -1 !r,tori In;' or uhnorvl.ng. 



- 1 - 



Communication 
K-3 

A re: AS OF STUDY 

Language Arts (li^teninp;, npeakinR, analy^nng stories) 
Art (drawing, Trom verbal instruction) 

OBJECTIVES 

Gtud€;nt;r. will 

1. !'iv*nrit:y at led^jt two rejasons why inessa^res !>ocome confu'-:;ed; 

^' t-;^;:' ;ucTi, p-j^y^ ^j^, t^^^_ ^ recognise the valu- 

firin.inf; a mo^s.i 

3. domonatrate imj^rovod listening r^killr> in drawing a Licture 
from oral i tijt. ruction; 

choo.u.' amonp alternative ways of sending a mes5a.p;e, 

T e: A c M I : ic s una fj s t ,i on f; 

A. Accurate communication be^^ins with careful listening and observation. 
Children's j^kills in this area can bo sharpened through games and exer- 
cises In every area of learning. These include remembering element? of 
oicturea or live situations; counting, or finding special things, *r: 
pictures or films; listeninp, for special words or sounds; compari: 
different tones of voio- fr^r the same state:nent; and drawing pict 
or \^iting accounts of hea^: messages. Conijint^ 'uch exercises wit 
stories about how mesr.agur m be confused throuj:;;h poor listening 
ob^iervation. The ^rtoriojj Lazy Jack'*'- and Anuilia Bodelia---'* are c . 
ample^: of many stoiuon wM hinge on misinterpretation of messagi; 
and they approach the r.ub-' with humor. 



R. Even when we listen caref-ully, we can't always get the exact meanin. 
that i^: in tinothor person';: mind. Demonstx"^ato this by having children 
dr^aw a '*moTK:;ter" according to your description. Provide specific fea- 
tures, nuch as "fat hn^wv Io^ts" or "pink elawr..'' The ohildr^^n's drawinr,.^. 
will look 'juitu different , oven though they may be accurate roDres(.?nta- 
tionn of what you naid. I'ir.cuss with the clar.s how we can't always 
expros5j what we mean. A :r : nhould vo ho. extra careful to undi 

r>tand what people are h*j/i>' !o ^jay? Kereat t!..- activity and poinT: out 
oxamivl*-^:". o*' improvemont 'n l^itening for dnta'i. 



The o - ! 'iKior t^ain* ■ 
for '■ vmAi ion. 

wfif^n" : int?nt.L; , r;nt. 
her ri.;:j: owl at hom^ 



'od to teach the m lue of chocklnr, b . ' 
a nessag»'» contaiiu.ng "who, where, wh.»:, 
'■^rvliy Callv*'"; frr^r, ate all tlie guppie:: In 
this message by wliisperri frcnn ;vtudent to 



/.iKrv *^nok^ AW Ilng-Usli i ale hv dn^eph dacobn, rewri tten bv Hari\v Wi P inr^on 
AmeruMn Kditlcn. Nr'W Yor). : World Pul>lii:liing (.'o., l')VO. 

Afnrlia Bt^iirliay by l*e*"^gy I\i:^uih, New York; Harper and Row, l^hM, 



Communication 
K-3 



student • around the class, then discuss the v/arped message that emerges 
at the end. Try the game a second time with another message but re- 
quire everyone to repeat the message back to the sender for confirma- 
tion before ^^ending it on. Students should quickly see how accuracy 
is improved. 

Of course messages can be sent in a variety of ways; some are better 
for certain situations than others. List on the board a variety of ways 
to tell a message, or use simple pictures to show: saying it; writing 
a note; making a phone call; showing an object or picture; and acting 
it out. Then suggest a variety of situations and ask class members 
which method of telling is most appropriate. 

."Situations might include; 

- tying a shoe; 

- tolling a salesman you want new shoes just like your old ones; 

- Inviting a friend to dinner; 



- ; showing how happy you fr- 



on 

av/ay 
nor 



- tolling what your house . . kr> 

iiave difforont pairs of studonvi; cle. 
c^f thcne messages. Practice w!. : ii^ 

from oar.h '-^^thor) will denionstr-x-':-, 
a:; clear at; face-to-face converSAc* 

T'sisous for^ this, noting use -'f hai 



Tht-! studontr will see advantar^s of 



what method they would use to send 
telephones (with students facing 
: talking on the telephone is often 

Some children might be able to 
and facial expressions. 

:n telling and drawing sometning 



llkr^ the appear :.ice of a house. A 
in tolling somoone how to tie a s\ 
in^'^ t rue t ions with other children : 



' bio . Conclude 



..h'or. aro bntt»:!r tlian others depor:' 



:ing 'It out will be most clearly valuable 

^cr" tvm, have some children try giving 
-Lovlr.r those instructions carefully — it's 
•a, • li^-i^^- * ^ing that some ways of sending mes- 
on '.he kind of message you arn sending. 



TOPIC 2: ^'TALKING'' WITH DAKi^ -^^ 

\t.!;or early, children recogn i- tVat 
■\\\\ facial expressions. They sho\. .--^.-^ 
r r^Tn.'^ of ox]n^>ssion, commori to all 'i. ';t 
iiM.>s ur,ot\ Ln anotlior culture arr oasiiy 
rl i f f ir;ulty , aven though tho pooplo. of t: 
Th«',;a at: t ivr t io will dovolop tho uT.rer 
m i 1 1 rf'^roriGos in tlio way people ar 'r;: ^ 
f.K' Lai ^-'xnr*>a:-i i oivi . 



MIME 

people communicate through' movements 
understand that those arc .niversal 
:S. Sometimes the body-larr'Tiage mos- 
ladorstood; at other timo^:l jo have 
•ulture would have no tro-ible. 
:-^.ling tlia" ^hore are similarities 
- lo world uso l:)ody movement and 



i4. i 



A:<EA3 or STUDY 



CoTTiTnunication 
K-3 



Dance, Mime (body Tnovonient ) 
, Cocia.l Studies (other cultures) 

/ 

OBJlXTIVEv^ 

IHudentr. will 

1. use rriovement and facial expressions to illustrate a story; 

2. i^jcognizo that different movenients can express the same idea 
or feeling; 

3. observe and inlerpret body movement and facial expressions; 

identify cultural variations in "the use of body language; 

b. underrrtand that body movement can be used to tell a story or 
aid in telling a story, 

TEACHING SUOGCSTIONS • ,• 

A. Begin by demonstrating the possible variety in simple imitations. Sing 
1 -ong which uses finger play, such as '*The Eensy Weensy Spider,'* Then 
ur..:^ another song and have the children try to illustrate it with hand 
movements or fin?;or puppets. Encourage individual children to demonstrate 
their variationr:. Point out two or three cases where different movements 
conveyed Lho same message. 

The same procedure can he used with stories or poems, 

B. To demonr. trate how important hand signals are, you might ask volunteers 

to try to convey a message only by speaking with no use of tlieir hands. 
Examploii; How to got from the classroom to the auditoi^ium. An activity 
tlioy learned durinr; the summer, like how to paddle a canoe. 

A variation, wcnild bo to have two or tliree observers keep track of how 
hjndr, wt.'ro used to communicate dinging a single day, The students will 
iiuickly r:rasp how much we depend on o\w hands when we *'tnlk,*' 



InvLto .1 dinco or mime ai^tir.Jt to give a demonstration to the class. Have 
?:ho students try to guess what messages arc being conveyed. Then your 
guesi can explain each. Point out ways in whicli different parts oF the 
l.K3dv W'.jre U5;ed — face, hands, arms, etc. 

Rent >)r. lioT^row a film of Marct-^l Marcoau. Explain that he is Trench and 
if t-.ho. ol.i '.s hn-< had no oy.poiuence with tho French language, lot them 
lioar i-:*!!!!}' 1 of I. (. boFore you proceed. Tlion show tlio film and have the 
■•uudont''; intorjtiH^t t.ho mossago. They should have Ivttle trouble and will 
i>.» to uKTitlfy tlie importance of suc.li features as facial oxpresr;, Ion , 

Nxlv p<vnuro, so oi\. 

U - 
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Comniunication 
K-3 



A >^,ood addition would be to try to get one cf Danny Kaye's films of the 
actor telling stories (usually Hans Christian Anderson) to children. 
Here, the students will see how body language combines with spoken lan- 
■Miagc to emphasize meaning. 

use films or pictures of dancers or ceremonial performances from other 
parts of the world. Ask the class to point out movements that look 
familiar. Do they express the same or a different meaning from the way 
they are used in our society. (The film narration should explain this; 
an option is to use still pictures from sources like National Geographic^ 
v/hicli also could be used for a bulletin board display.) 

Different cultures use dance to tell stories or for social and religious 
ceremonies:. American Indian tribes, for example, used different dances 
for war, rain. Illness, crops, and so on. Using films or a source book, 
teach the class a simplified version of one or two such dances. See if 
the students can figure out any of the meanings; explain others to them, 
Tliis will reinforce the basic idea that all people use body movement to 
send messages; some of these can be und-arstood only by people of the cul- 
ture or v;::o know the culture ~- other movements are commoti to many socie- 
ties . 

As -a conclusion, v might have groups invent their own dances or mime 
activit len which ti.^ class can then try to interpret. 



TOPIC 5: A.WIMAL LANGUAGE AND HUMAN LANGUAGE 

One of th,e basic understandings involved in global perspectives is the 
r^'v")p;nitlun that we are linked to all other humans in the world through our 
biological and cultural heritages. Human/otaer animal comparisons provide 
an 'Excellent way to help children perceive sone of the many ways we are linked 
to ill niemberj^. of the human species. 

AREIAH or STUDY 

ilaturo (animal behavior ) 

Lanr.uap^e Arts (writing, interpreting mesaa^^es) 
Safe t:y 

:>u<!<'nts will 

1. obr.erve and ' 't: ways animalr; r.end TnosrH3P:o^i ; 

throu{/,l) a c: " -rativo activity, draw inferenf^'S about the 
(UfFiGull:y communi catiru;. without word^; 

ow the haj;] ''f Jit.orioi; nLis{.^lfy animal nu^r;»sa;-:s of differont 

'i , i^ninpiiro anil i.l and liunitin i or.pon?J»}:.^ t.o danger .: Lj'jnalr. ♦ 

- 'j - 
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Comnmn.i cation 
K-.3 

TEACHING SUCnEISTIONS 

A. Bep.in v/ith the Pilose observation of pets — at home or in the classroom. 
Ask the children to tell about ways the animal gives messages. How does 
it tell you v/hen it's hungry? playful? sleepy? angry? frightened? 

Make a butcher paper chart of how different pets communicate. Include 
w-iy.;; .they cormnunicate with each other. 

B. To emphasl7:o the intricacies of animal communication, use filri,,, ...("iies, 
or nn^r It i.ons that provide scnie detail on how specific species communicate. 

, J, uiid ^Iv^iz h^ve been studied at some length. The 

children .^11 find thi.-:- fascinating, including some of the mysteries we 
can't yet answer about animal communication. The NOVA public television 
series produced an excellent pair of programs on the varieties of com- 
munications amon.e; birds. 

Depenclin£7 ->n the kinds of materials used, you id^ght reinforce the lesson 
by having; volunteers imitate some animal communication through behavior 
and Ikive the clas:> ^f^uess what animal is being sno\>m. 

Throur/:- "-'Mt- this activity, point out any similarities in animal and human 
comnuini::ation . 

Any nur: of activities ran be used to demonstrate and dramati?;e the 

special :-M:;e of human lant^uago . You might begin by pointin^^, out the limits 
of ani::.:.L": communication — the relatively small nirmber of messages they 
can sen-.:. Also, they cannot write do\^m the s^TJiboLs of their language, 
an<l thi:- i!)eans that what is not inherent must be learned by observation. 
Thi:; limit:, the information v;hich can be transf en to each generation. 

To i.ndi'-'.ito the importance of human language, have the class (or groups) 
try a cc^porative task, such as a kitchen or art project, without spoak-, 
in.^';. Allow t;Iiom to use facial expressions, hand signals, and so on 
but no words. After a- few minutes of this, ask sr.ch questions as: 

~ Ilov/ did Lt feel >to l.>e v;it:v>ut language? 

What v:'Te somo of ^lie mistakes made in sending ov receivin^^ 
r;-v;5a r \s? 

- W;iat f-inny thinr^' happf^iod? 

- Wiw v;culd l'h<.' pr"^>it.»nt have been easier if words could bo used? 

Aiiothtii' way o oxplopr- <! if fovt-nces :n animal ari l human cominunit^ation i:- 

throur.h ^1 in. r siiTnai:... Botli anin.-.!.:"; and humans send messi.iiv:;: tliat call 

f(^v .j^it.:!^ i( ion. hwt. :.innans ran -.^ much mort' eT<i:^t i.n iMviar, warj^^inrs, 

aibl th»^v I'la; UiinV ai'Oir what the ifest thing to do would ho. 

A/^ :W'u>!>Mit to wTM,h« t''»ll r.tot' about some ".'haL if" situation:; - 
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CoTTiTTiunication 
K-3 

- You (first a cat, then a person) and a; friend come to a busy inter- 
section. ' . ^ : W 

- You and some friends are in a forest and- you hear a gun shot. 

- You are in a building and you smell smol. 
V • '^av ■••'f'orui calling for help. 

TOPIC 4: SYMBOLS AND SIGNS 

As cro£:r-cultural contacts increase at an ever-faster pace, people have 
discovered mat symbols can help overcome some language barriers. This set 
of activities introduces the class to various kinds of symbols botih in the 
local comiTruriity and on the international level. The topic might best be used 
at grades — jo or three after the children have had some introduction to the 
Idea of ^*Sr_-3.ceshlp Earth'^ or our "shrinking globe," but it is also useful in 
day study involving either safety or cross-cultural contacts • 

ARKAS or sr:T).Y 

Social Studies (the global system; international understanding) 

Art (drawing, potato printing) 

Safety 

OBJECTIVES 

Students will 

observe and interpret symbol signs in their no.ighborhood; 

name some reasons for using symbols instead of words in certain 
.situations ;. 

demonstrate understanding of the nature of logotypes by charting 
areas whore some are understood, and by making and using their own; 

rocogni2:o and use some international symbols; 

understand that our symbols are not natural but arbitrary • 

TriACHirr SUGCEGTIONr. 

A. On .1 nui.;;hborhood field trip, have the children observe sir;M:;. Help r'u- 
don* d-i stin,r,uish beLW(M'i t:h(^ sl>;ns that primarily use wcrdr^ and thos^ 
thrt: lop'Mid on symbol:. Ar;k; \>aiy shonlvl wo use rr/mbolij when we coul 
u-;».' v:ord ;? fitudent:; i:A\ uld rvcognizi' hn value of symbols for nonre.f;,.:er'S 
(.1 Lk St ne of them, perhaps), and for the quick .•'ndin^;', of a message that 
mu^jr i...r.o t:oo lon^ in mritlnf^. In t!ie classroom, have children draw 
somr« . \— !:ahs I'hev ^^a^^ Discuss the iniportancie c^'f :u^Lovi: and cJiapcs of 
sii^ni-^, ..nd what ii.rjy tell yon. Tor example, what colors mean warning 
danj^er? Whit Is "he siiape of a stop sitr^n. 

- 1 



I. 

2. 

3. 
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'.'hildrr-n en-joy manipulating locjcrtype ;:o .syinbol^j. Int.: 

chlidren to the lo^^^ptypo idea by ^ihow.' . ■ Ivs such as c 

brands or familiar automobile tr-ademri: k:: . . .c. : : reasons fee \.\\oi\e 
.I'f.v.holz (easy recor.nltion ; they can bo undorstoc-j by p-^ople who ccn^t 
read; they advertijo ) . Have the childr*?n cui out lor.otypes they Find 
in nev/spapers or laarazines . Uze some of those to make a simple s:i\inh 
jriov/ing how broadly each logotype is known. 



Tr:-^ j^-raDh mi£^,hl look like thivi: 

Understood by peonle in: 



Logotype 


Region 


U.S. 


World 


^^-j — Cattle brand 


X 






1 k swage n 




X" 


X 


'Jnion Gasoline 


:< 




X 



H..IVO cb.ildren create tliei.r own lor^otypeG with potato-prints. Thoy can 

urie theL;e stamps to :jii^,n artwork (as some Asian artists do), or even to < 

Mcnt i fy vnritten assip:nments . ^ 

• ring :'.ome international symbols to show the class, such as the United 

:;. itions symbol, th(? OlymnLcs linked circles, national flap;s, international 
traffic signs (use the encyclopedia and your state highway department as 
sources). See nowMaany the class can identify. Compare if possible some 
int '^rnational traffic signs with equivalent American ones. Lead children 
tov/ard the understanding that no symbol has an absolute meaning (our famil- 
iar hei'iar.onal stop si;],n, for instance, isnH" used in other countries). We 
simply agree on certain me.inings. Ask the class why wo are switching many 
of our signs to international symbols. For example, how would this help 
foi-eign visitors? How would it help when the OlvTnpic games ar--^ hold in 
in Am^.^rican city? 

t\ '\V t be chLlc.-^en ^'^ t'^iioo-ie some apPT^opiuJte international signs to puL 
UP around school or in the classroom. 

:«'oi;pr' La ted svm)l,>ols are aiiother Lnpor^ t.int as[)ect of human communication. 

intrfH'iuee' tlv clas;; ♦o trvi i. Imark iru"\ as done ly pioneera anJ indl as. 
"k.'Ldr'en can practice tlieir own tri i 1 mai^king on the playground i;. Inr boy 

1:1 1 r.ia'L )Ut niolho^l" . (Iver the ctjurs^- of the f'.chool ycvir, Mrtroihict:! 
■ \,yv "'^b. t-.;y!nl»ol to i he elasr. is they f!l; In. Pistres;' !:i nils, 

• 'V 'n.M.ance, arr r.eM.l 10 know. fVtr.\ss the reasons for u::in) 1 si.^nal:^. 
;n-'-Md of- word;;; !m' "niphasl.'.o t'v; that /ilmost all nin^ sign V" r.. t 
"riitural/' InU a.^r^ l-::^on. Miny X)*''Ovh^ y fer^ in; . f*an^'.e , miiy '■\\.\\: \ 

M - 
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black is the "natural" color for mourning, whereas many people wear 
v/hLte for that purpose. The same is true of traffic signs and other 
kinds of symbols. 

Note: You can easily use these activities as a way of introducing the 
topic of the U.S. undergoing the change to the metric system of weights 
and measures. 

TOPIC 5: NEW WAYS TO SAY IT 

While building vocabulary in new and different ways, these ongoing 
activities work toward: a long-range goal of education with a global perspec- 
tive: the students will encounter words or phrases that have special signifi- 
cance to particular cuJLtures . This experience, in turn, is a first step in 
perceiving culture (with language being one component of culture) as a uniquely 
human way of meeting needs — rather than thinking of culture as the traits 
or oddities associated with one group of humans. 

ARFAS OF STUDY 

Language Arts (vocabulary building) 

Foreign Lanpriiage 

Social Studies (human cultm-^e) 

ORJECTrVES 

Students will 

1. select and use alternative words and phrases; 

2. "^^xperiment with new ways of expressing familiar ideas; 

3. explain wlr/ cortain words have special importance to particular 
cultures. 

TEACH FMG SUGGESTIONS 

A. To develop awarenusG of vocabulary alternatives, try using substitutes 
for standard clasr.room f^reetings or instructions. Introduce one or two 
alternatives yourself to give them ideas. On some days, you might use 
slang phrases or special phrases the children use at home. On other 
days, specific foreign phrases might be used — making sure that they 
know that the word:; arc Spanish or French rather than just "foreign." 
It's best to spend as much time as possible witli one language, relying 
on the holp of forelt^.n language teachers when possible. Ask a travel 
a^'iont for r-osters n :>wing scenes of the country you're dealing with, 
nlace thr::^.p around 'ho room, and tell the children a little about the 
,soci(-^ty. 

n. An linjoyaMo way tr> ^ncMurage children in different means of oxpression 
In t;o Play with a mv:::h-ronoatcd name or action in a fairy talo or fa- 
vorUo story. E>:ani::*v^' arc ^'Sleeping Beauty/* *'tho crafty fox,*' "lie blow 

« 9 - 
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'[in-;- he blew and ht-: :;.lew the house dov;n." Divide the. class into ,^i-5 groupj 
Help each group in working out an alternate way to "say" the phrase. 
They may just put it in other words or anothey dialect; or act it out; 
or play the rhythm of the phrase on a drum or tambourine, perhaps with 
other sound effects; or make a picture or sculpture reflecting the phrase; 
or put it in another lanp:uage . When all groups are ready, gather the 
class in a circle to read the story. Cach time you come to the -ohraze, 
point ro one of the ?^roups to "perform" its version* 

C, Work, as a class at "word collecting." Almost any excuse will do for 
this sort of exercise: tli-j point is not to confine it to reading or 
language arts periods. A word collection is a group of words that fit unde 
one category or are synonymous. The class, or groups of students, can 
"brainstorm" collections; they may be put in a notebook to be added to 
later if anyone so wishes. Collections may center around favorite class- 
room objects; things to eat, places found on field trips, feelings about 
recess, and seasons. Choices may come from heai-^ing or reading stt-^iking 
de.ycrlptions of familiar things; others may be more fanciful without 
being silly. As children "collect" words that go togethei' and discuss 
which they like, v/hich "work better," etc., they should feel more of a 
;-}ense of ownership and mastery, as a group, of their own growing vocabu- 
lary . 

D. People of other cultures often have "special" collections of words that 
they use in their particular environment. The Eskimos, for instance, 
have many words for different kinds of snow. Ask the class why this 
might be important for .^rctic societies. After they have made some guesse 
evpLain the importance of knowing exactly what the snow conditions 

are, especially if you are traveling or hunting. The Greeks have wonder- 
ful words for the sea. Hunt up some collections (consult district foreign 
language teachers — or try writing to consulates). Introduce the words 
to the children; practice pronouncing and using them. Talk about the 
small but important differences in meaning that languages can distinguish. 
t-]xplain that Americans too have certain specially rich collections of 
words., One example is all the words we have to describe automobiles. 
Ask the st\idents to bogin a list of car' terms and complete it with sug- 
gestions from parents and siblings. Names from different periods of 
history ( tin-lizz. Le , etc.) would also be fun. 

TOPIC 6: COMMUNICATION IN F.^iMILIES 

otud'»nts explore differenl ways family members communicate with onr- 
another* in AirterLcan families and in other families in different- times and 
pl.ice;^>. Tliey will dii'.cover that in all cultures children learn fro'ii fanuly 
meriibers; ,.ind in al.l familir^;: there can be breakdowns in communication. 

:">clal "tudie.; (family life, othor cultures) 

hanv',uav',o AiM: i (interpreting plctiu'^es , stories, telovi.sion progri^m;; ) 
Ar^t (interpreting phoiir^g^iMphs and drawings) 

2 4 
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OBJECTIVES 

Students will 

1. infer from pictures the kinds of messages family members give 
and receive through their behtivior; 

2. identify cases of children learning from family members through 
stories and pictures; 

3. draw inferences about how mistakes in family communication can 
cause problems; 

4. compare family communications in different cultural settings. 
TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 

A. To begin exploring the wealth of ways in which family members communicate, 
it might be best to focus on how children learn from other family members. 
Use social stud Les texts for pictures of family life and ask the students 
to explain what kind of communication .is going on. Use photographs and 
drawings that show parents or other family members showing children how 

to do things — ride a bike, fix a broken toy, mow the lawn, and so on. 

Ask volunteers to imagine the kind of things the people in the pictures 
might be saying to each other. Point out how much of what is being 
learned comes from both language and being shown how. 

The universailty of this theme will emerge if you begin showing similar 
family pictures in American colonial times and also in other cultures. 
Many social studies texts will provide ample pictures for this kind of 
picture analysis. You can also borrow texts from upper grade levels 
which will provide photographs and artistic representations of families 
in other cultures and in other time periods. 

B. Use families in television stories to emphasize the importance of clear 
communications in families. Many of your students' favorite situation . 
comedies hinge on some breakdown of communication. Choose episodes 
that a number of children have seen and ask them to tell what the com- 
munication failure was and what troubles it created. 

Without prying into family privacy, you can also ask students to relate 
stories in their own families where a problem in communication led to mixed 
up or humorous consequences. For example, on a family trip, what happens 
if nomeone gives the wrong directions? 

C. rr your roadors contain stories from other lands, have students volunteer 
['O act out different family roles. Point out the similarities and dif- 
forencos in the way ttiese families interact. For example, a story in a 
Cliinese setting miRht reveal different relationships between children and 
various members of their family — and some of these members would be con- 
5n.derod quite distant relatives in American culture. In any sucli stories, 
try to oxplore with the children the feelings that lie behind the behavior 
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ro^:i-.>ect, a desire to please, affection, duty > and so on. V/here possible 
relate these to situation^ and feelin:.;;r. familiar to the class. 



TOIMC 7: ART AS LANGIJAGH '" 

Th-'se activities v/ill introduce students to tlie idea that art is another 
for^m of coiimiunication. -"'orne examples of art ave easily understood by just 
a boa', everyone although not everyone may like the way the message is 
lorTned. In othei' cases, it helps to know what tlie artist was trying to do, 
why pai'ticular ma'^erials v/e^re used, wha* the reason for tlie message was or 
i;; . 

AREA::; or study 

Gucial 3tud,ies (other cultux"'os, American history) 
Art (crafts, drawing) 

OBJECTIVES 

Students will 

1. explain three different reasons for creating art works; 

2. create their own examples of art in three different mediums; 

3. recognize that many art forms are ways of sending a message. 
T i : A C H T iVr> S Un G E G T 1 0 M S 

A. F^ivLnp, in photographs or slides of prehistoric cave oaintings. Describe 
what is known about those paintings, e.g., that thev were probably done 
for us by hunters who wanted to capture "the spirit" of the animals by 
painting nheni. Ask the students what they notice most about the oictures, 
Allow any answers but stress those that mention tlie strength or power of 
the animals. Ask what words tlie artist might have used to describe the 
animals. ^ 

[,ot: eac:l-i student- choose an animal he or she feels close to or would like 
to s^.'O one day. Then, have them do their owx\ "cave" paintings. Use 
wash-off chalk on a rock if possible, or butcher paper. Encourage the 
clii.ldr'^n to emphasix.e what they -think is "inmortant" about their animal. 

P. ''how tlie class some sewn alphabet sampler:; .I.'mu* by American children in 
ch" IvSrh and lOtli centi.jries. The real thinr, is best, but detailed photo- 
i^.raphs from any of the many collections will do. Mote how young the 
children wore and how inttvLcate their work was ( th^' V/hitman "chase" 
^■uni) \.'}.v i s. espev^ ia liy 1 mpp« *ss 1 vo. ) . 

FlxpLiin t lio reason for the r.ampiers. CDiey were made partly to learn the 
al|.th'ibet^ but more important to master a variety of stiches.) Ask why 
this* woulil l>o important in an age before maclvine-mado clothes were avail- 

xUl'-'. ?Uiow a numtier ot samplers* and ask wliat each child did to make her 

•.ainplei^ '.pec La 1 . 
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'[r; iiiikui;;. '1 clcKiS satnplor assignJ.nii', portions to individual students — 
l.oy -' nvA i;irir, . [}30 some eaf.'.y-to-handlo inetliod, such as gunny-sack 
.':i.it,;<jrial, yarn, and largo blunt needlos. Encourage and help the students 
to rnak'j th^jlr portion special. Subjects can be the school, something 
in the local community, a class picnic, or just about anything meaning- 
Tul to them. A crevJt^l supply shop may be able to supply you with an 
iriij true tor Lo demonstrate different kinds of stiches. 

iJsr; sliders or photographs of mo las ^ made by various Indian tribes of 
(''jntral Anoi-ica. The nonrepresentat lonal aspects of this art — which 
Ls becoming very popular in this country — may strike the students as 
strange or ugly. F^ncourage them to express their feelings, which may 
bo simple statements like "I don^t like it," of "the colors are pretty 
t^ut the people look funny." 

toint out that in all c\)ltures or societies there are art forms special 
to the people. They develop their ovm "language of art" which they 
':;njoy and appreciate. This may become clear to the children if you 
•jhow them molas created in the past few years which show such scenes 
as the Apollo moon landings and jet airplanes — the tribes have used 
their own art J.anguage to describe something new. 

You can have the class try molas, too, a reverse form of applique. 
Tho Erica WLli-;on Company lias books of instructions — the technique is 
iuLto simole. 

A variation would be to use African tribal art and have the students 
try making;; ceremonial masks of paper mache. Whichever subject is used, 
discuss v/ith the class the results of their artwork, emphasizing the 
things that make each child's work sneclal. You can explain this as 
in important part of the language of art — the artist creating his or 
her special message. 

TOPrc 8: GRTTINC TO KNOW STRANGERS 

We communicate most easily with .people we know best; some of us never 
ov^ji^come barrier^s in talking with complete strangers. Particularly at the 
boginniU/^ of the year, you might find it useful to work with your students 
on i^etting to feel more comfortable with each other. In contacts across 
cultural boundaries — as well as within the limits of a classroom — working 
on oooporative projects can often help bring people closer. 

ap::Ao or gt-jdy ■ 

:!;>)cial otudies (interpersonal and group r^elatlonships ) 

Languago Art:; (speaking, greeting. Interviewing, writing letters) 
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OBJECTIVES 

Students will 

1. identify some problems In maeting strangei^s; 

2. become better acquainted by working together in small groups; 

3. gain experience in meeting children from other classrooms or 
schools . 

TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 

A. Use reader stories, folktales, or pictures as take-off points to talk 
about strangers : How do we feel about strangers? What is it like to 
be a stranger? Why is it hard to understand strangers? Why must we 

. often be careful in dealing with them? Make a board list of reasons 
why ic is sometimes hard to talk with strangers. The list might Include 

- Language or accent different 

- Unusual looks 

- Doesn't know where anything is 

~ Wants to do things you don't know about 

- Doesn't know about your interests 

Help the students build the list by having an aide or older child role 
play being a stranger in your school. Ask: Which items on the board 
might soon disappear, or not matter? Which can we help change? 

B. Try out a variety of v;ays of getting acquainted. Even if your children 
already know one another, they will enjoy the process. The idea to 
emphasize here is that doing something together — or v;orklng toward 
the same goal — is a good way to get to know someone . 

Divide the class into pairs or small groups. Tell children in each 
group Iney are "strangers of the day" and will be getting to know 
one another better. Some exercises for groups to try: 

1. Have group members Interview one another, using 3-4 questions 
decided on by the class. You can create a game of "getting-to- 
know-you Bingo" having each child interview others to find those 
who can fill in one of these squares with their name : 
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Was a Pet 


Rides a 2-wheeIer 


Likes Sports 


V/'io in youi' class 
la'Jt yoar 








A nev; student 
this year 








Lives within 
2 blocks of you 









Trie first to fill in a Bingo column is "the winner. More elaborate 
vairations can be built to suit th.e .ability-level -of your class. 

2. Play a game together; play a game as a team against another group. 

3. Eat a meal or snack together. 

. Write a round-robin letter to another group, or draw a composite 
pictiire and send it to another group. 

Clean up a messy area of the classroom together. 

6. Go on an errand together. 

Ask the children which activities they liked best; which helped theni 
feel more like friends. Did it become easier and easier to work to- 
gether? Why? 

C. Extend your acquaintance to another class in your school, if this is 
practical. Plan a joint project, such as cleaning up the school yard 
or decorating the hall. Before you begin, assign students to ^^joint" 
groups (each with members from both classes). Let each group do some 
of the more popular exercises from Part B. Then set all groups to work 
on the main project. 

D. Get in touch with a class at another school (or more distant school). 
Build on common interests and goals. You might exchange artwork and 
results of similar projects, exchange classroom plants or animals, make 
phone calls and write letters, even send "exchange students.^' The 
second classroom can provide a good '^laboratory*' for sti- -ents at both 
ends to practice communication skills. At the end of term, plan a 
jet-together with both classes. Allow time to talk about what you 
have in common, how expectations of ^'what the other class is like'' 
were filled, and any miscommunication that may have happened. 
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9: MISPliRCfiPTfOX 

e:;e ux- i" isoj :"^hov/ chl] 

hec: b-' /urin." ; 

• lar- ,.n , v/hen t:. v 



iv "-I*: our ser ..v;ays : relies 

: from oi -iirlly :-ro\n in- 

.:din>; of -uspor .:.)riori v. . 

barz^iers to cr :] tura" communir 



.-/tudo[itL; will 

1, infer through water dn:i mirror e:<nerimenr:s that the sense of 
^;L.p-ht can be fooled; 

2. recoi^nize that the senses of touch and sight vjork best together; 

. 'joHiparo perception- of an ink blot to see how people find dif- 
ferent patterrus in 'the same thing; 

U. U30 fablcj and personal stories to identify examples of mls- 
, . _ . pcrcepL'ion. - 

'iiwiple v;ator oxperinionts can be used to r.hov; how our most relied upon 
son:;.o thaj-.. of sight — can give us false information. A finger in 
d glasn of w'ater look:i fatter viewed from the side. A pencil put part- 
way in a pan of water will seem to bend at the waterline. Have children 
use their :;ense of touch to disprove what their eyes tell them here. 

MirrorD can be used r.imilarly. Have the children look at themselves, 
and at tiio classroom, reflected in a mirror. Let them try to touch 
their^ left and right: shoulder and toes by v/atching their reflections. 
Ask whether they can tell you if an object is on the right or left side 
of the room by looking at the mirror image. The children should dis- 
(^-over that the mirror image is a reversed reflection of everything, 
and one can be easily fooled. 

a v^^pab Lag to sliow that the sens of touch alone Is not .aiv/ays reliable. 
Bl in. if old cliildren and let them try to identify objects by touch alone; 
tiien let thorn use sight also. 

In c^-n-i unction with thu'>, tell the class the fable of the five blind men 
and trie ^>lophant (in which each man, touching a different part of the 
olopiMT^L, had a different idea of what the animal was like)'.' Ask: Did 
you -ver mukn a m Intake about someone or something because you ^'saw'* only 
f^.jrt of xAw situation? Many classical fables also involve faulty perception 

- 15 - 
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i). Young children can heg^n to 
dam pattroms, accordinr to c ... 
trainin.^. Use an ink Hot t * 
of papt:ir over a drop of ink 
a picture of what is in the Li--," 
ideas . Talk about other place:-: 
patterns: in the clouds, the m- 
times we "see" patterns in life 
from familiar ideas in our head-; 
kittens are fighting when they 
appropriate to stories or fol^rti 
Chicken Little ^s perception tha' 



-nds make "sense" out in- 
... personalities and cul z . L 
z:. - .icross. Simply fold a r ce 
.• - blot. Ask everyone to aw 

talking. Then share cIe^.s 
:'-r= . 'ferent people see differs .z 
■^i , a : 'p fire. Suggest that some- 
*: at r fit the facts, but come 

" 'rstance, we nay think two 
i v playing:. Draw analogies as 

•jui' :lass knows (for example. 
'■-'T '/as falling) . 



TOPIC 10: HEARING AND USING 1 

These activities are intended tr. 
of rhythms in their lives, and to su 
as part of the many ways v/e send anc 

AREAS OF STUDY 



^re children to the existence 
'b-i range of human use of rhythms 
messages . 



Music (rhythm, chants, songs, 1:::, -Tits) 

Social Studies (other cultures) 

Science (body rhythms) 

Physical Education (traditional cranio:: ^ 

OBJECTIVES 

Students will 

1. feel and record their own .bc^ti*- i^'^r.^hms; 

2. distinguish between voluntHrr- involuizirary rhythms; 

3. record chant rhythms and e->rDln.l:: why they are important; 

use a rhythmic pattern as a "frame" for composing new words 
in a song or poem; 

5. identify percussion as a means of sending a message. 

TEACFIING SUGGESTIONS 

A. A starting place for studying rhythm with the children's own bodies. 
Ask children to shut their eyes cxnd fee.1 1:heir own heart and lung rhythm 
They can beat them out on desk~t - - or count the number of beats or 
breaths in 30 seconds. Ask the asr. to run around the playground once 
or jump up and down, then rechec- ir rhythms. This introduces the 
idea of a fast or slow tempo. Ercpiv^re other body rhythms the children 
have. Individuals can act out wal-lT.n;, running, dancing, work, or play 
rhythms (stirring a pot, hammering h riail). Make a board list of plants 
animals, and people. Ask what rh\^r:ni£ these living things share with 
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'J lass membcrrj . A fanciful t can be fun. LKarnploG: 
- A rhinocerQ.j 




■ - A pine tree 



- A Chlftt^se girl 

- A "dancing" bear 

- A mosquito 

Follov/-up discussion should focus on the difference between involuntary 
rhythms our *"bodies follow and voluntarij use of rhythms by humans. 

B. Bring out ways your children use rhythms in their own lives. Play chants 
for s^'esaw, jump rope, and other games are good examples. Have some 
children recite a chant while others beat out the rhythm with hands or 
feet. Record different rhythms, using strong (/) and weak (^) beat sym- 
bols. Ask: Why is each rhythm important to each game? Do the words of 
the chants alv/ays make sense? Why is that not always as important as the 
rhythm? 

Work and play chants from other ethnic groups or countries can show the 
variety of rhythms people use to help them "keep the step." The Lomax 
book, American Ballads a>id Folksongs j includes work chants sung by dif- 
ferent American -groups. " An exce 11 enl: resource in this area for young 
children is Beatrice Landeck's book on poetry and prose from Afro-rooted 
sources . 

V 

C. Children can begi^to see the potential of rhythm as a form for self- 
expression, .and ^^Kintegral part of speech. Clap out the rhythms in 
children's names and other words; let the children listen for and record 
strong and weak beats. Landeck suggests using the^ African "talking drum" 
idea: write three short proverbs or phrases on the board. Assign a 
"drummer" to interpret one of them, and let the class guess which it is. 

Emphasise how rhythm -join3 with rhyme and repetition to provide an easy 
to remember paf^-rn. Pick a simple song or poem with a strong rhythm 
and refrain. . children to s^aiistitute words or phrases of their own 
where appropriare. "Old MacDonald Had a Farm" is an easy one. Children 
should see how the pattern makes "original" composition easier. 



John A. Lomax and Alan Lofnax, American Ballads and Folksongs ^ New York: 
Macallan, 1934. 

''•"Beatrice Landeck, Learn to Readj Read to Learn: Poetry and Prose from 
^fro-Rooted Sources ^ Mew York: David McKay Co., Inc., 197 5 (paperback, 
$4.95). 
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PfU'cussion In3trur,--;,t::: ar-? pov^erful means of 
idtially, the cla^:.; ;:;ir-:t near different ' 'wtz 
and ri:.k the drummei\'j ...^out th-jir feelini:.. in 
r:;U3eu::. exhibits, oi' pl„r,tui"'es of percussion ir. 
''heel' school films an iocIelI studies Te:-.:ts f: 
variour; cultures. Ac:, riin.- to the informatic 



:l :r-}n th-. mselves tr . ou" zome options, such 



ression r^tr many groups. 

: drurr^ri'S ^tl person, 
^--ying. "Ss.vavy records, 
•rumenti a'^: other resourc 

uses r '^^^ussion in 
: you cjr: r-ther, have 



- Japanese Kabuki-— -pe '-ircussion to illustrate f -ulin^s in 
J brief pantomir.:z-, 

- drumming for a rmrchv 

~ "tdlking" between two drums (native American or African type). 
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BOOK II: ATITRN: F^R " - ABOUT COMMITS I (j. F ION 

LESSON 1: TALKIN WITHC'/T ^^C-zJiS 

PURPOSE 

To bull-, a conceptu :1 de: .:r: of ccmmunicatior. an organized system 

for the sha: ^ng or interchan^.^- -:r f'eelings and ideas "r:th messages (verbal 
and/or non- " ^rbal) being hot"': ■{'-.' ::v.d receiving . 

AREAS OF SrTY 

Social Studies (communica-: ion ) 

Language Arts (creative storytelling vrithout words 
Drama (pantor.ime) 

OBJECTIVES 

To learn that many familiaz-' messages are communicaTed non -verbally;,:^ 
students will 

1. interpret non-verbal messages by explai^ning tneir meaning(s); 

2. send non-verbal ^es ir. role-cilav situations. " 
SUGGESTED TIME: 2 class -.zrzlods - 
MATERIAL.: NEEDED 

2 suggested booVr - 7:'"^:^'^^ Without W:zrds rr Mi^iri^ Hall Ets. New York: 
The "iking Press. I'^v-: ■ nn:: ^he MaroeZ' Mczycr-cccu .rlpkabet Book by 
Geor<e Mendoza. 'r.r-: "oublec— S CcTr.r.ar.'', Inc., 1970. 

SUGGESTIJlLiS TO THE T^A^^HE: 



Be willing tc -rry a lfe£-"^r: err two irr. '^rhlrr; -:ch cr even all of the 
teacher-child and en? child-cz'lZ^ conir.urJicHtlGT, nor,-^erbal. Use, any or 
all of the follovfng sugg:e~: rzct.iviti-es ^snd ge^es' make the concept 
of non-verbal conrrrunicatirr eai.L and fardZiar.. As th=r children participate ^ 
in a variety of 'imtroducmr- ^rrnzrvities.. beg±u to laleU for them (with thfeiir 
help) just what communicator, functions ^Tid foms hax^ been'' experienced . 
Discuss the word "communicartricr/' itself and encourage rSe children to 'give 
their own examples of ways th?:- * communicEte to see if ^he term is^s'e^lly 
being understood. , 

ACTIVITY 1 : To interest the class in the sf^.rybook Talking Without Words, 
prepare the children v/ithout anv spoken directions, indicate withojut words 
where and how the; snculd sit fcr the stc-rv, an'] ^so accomplish any nee-sfs- 
sary reinforcemen" "rf your ■Irectic-r non-verball7. Then ask the childrexi 
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hov/ they knew -.at to do. (Obviously, you shouldr 't arrange your studentr. 
in posit , ons t\:-=:y are long accustoTned to. That wcn't "irove anythinfr . ) 
Tell the::, that rhe story v;ill be a2:out what just h.:.:^pev.ed — talking withcut 
wcrds. All you read, encourase the children to shcv or -nime in their own 
v;a-.'3 the variou:? messaces in the book; by accertir.- a variety of gestures 
for any riven rr.essage, you will be encouraging a r-sgiir.ing awarenes::: of 
hunan ccnnionalities and diversity. Discuss he we- all .:-OTnTnunicj£te with and 
without words; and that each of u.^ may have hi /hc' rvri particular way of 
communicating certain Tne3sar,','S . Introduce the ter~-. '' lommunication^ " if it 
^:eems appropriate at this' raint, and discuss how "t^kirrg without vcrds'' 
is just one wav of coTnTnunic3ting . 

ACTIVITY 2 : A3 a follow-ur „ a_sk volunteers to stand up and send a wordless 
message to another student rr the entire class. Encourage the senders to 
think of fainLllar messages they send all the time tr family and fiends, 
including the ones suggested in the book. Have the class convert each 
message into vrords to demonsrrate how the same mes:sas:e can also be sent 
and received verbally as another vray of commxazzicatii:^. (Be alsrr for con- 
flicting interpretations and capitalize on them corExructively . Conflict 
is in some respects the antithesis of cominun±ca-tion^ and studeirrs will be 
able to comment on how wrong readings of intended mes'sages can harmful 
or downright dangerous. Suppose, for instance, we misunderstood the non- 
verbal message of a crossing guard or traffiz policeman.) 

ACTIVITY 3 : To prepare the cZ^ss for s^nother story, irrime what yon want 
them to do in order to get ready Shew each ^^e"^: of The Marcel Mccrceau 
Alphabet 3ook and have the chiJLcren explain t: message that is b^edng mimed 
for each letter of the alphabet. Then have ;,7 child choose his/^ner own 
letter (perhaps the letter that starts their ^ 'i.Trst: name) and mime :cr show 
something zhat starts with thar letter for th? ^^z^srz of -rre class to ±ater5r-et. 
Help each child to mime some key clue of :is ?.lgh^'eT wnrd, so that iixs/her 
message cnnmunicates itself as^ cJ.^ar:ly pos':-3ie tn: others. 

ACTIVITY ^ : As a follow-up., play the r--^-- "T^le Talk," a simplified ver- 
sion of cnarades. Have the children sit in rgroups ox" three to six around 
tables or on a rug. Choose a representatiive from each group who will mime 
words from a list^'prepared by the teacher. When each group has sent its 
representative to the teacher, t~he Teacher gives each a word or words to 
mime, and each representative rushes back to his/her group to act o^:t the 
word(s). The representative may no^- talk at any time but must do all his/ 
her communicating without words. Tke rest of the group may talk as they 
try to guess the word(s) and t?;e fVst group to get the exact word or mes- 
sage wins a point. Since the rep-^-ssentatir^e cannot talk at any 'time, he/ 
she can use some form of non~veri>3l -^"ttrimuTii cation (example : r =^s e a hand 
or wave hands together) to 3"iatrr2L. rn— reacher that his/her group has gueS3Ed 
the right message. (Represerrtarives u^y rotate untii^. everyone has had a 
turn. ) 
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LESSON 2: IvE ALL SPHAK THE SA>IE LANGUAGI- BODY LANGUAGE 
7 MAT is: 



PURPOSE 

To develop awareness of the global universality cf human eTnot±3r.r 
expressed as gestures in body language communicaticc. 

apj:as of study 

Social Studies (cultures) 
Language Arts (body language) 
Drama (pantomime; makeup) 
Art (interpreting photographs) 

OBJECTIVES 

To understand that many human emotions/gestures are common to of 
us, ..the students will 

1. show in mime different emotions or mooes usi:^K dif5^renT par^'r 
cf their bodies-; 

2. interpret emotions from pictures ::;f r^eonles c*" varied ciuitur'e::. 
SUGGESTED TIME 1-2 class periods 

K.-.TEP.IALS NEEDED 

- Book: Frances Face-Makev by Williar Cole and T~_ Unger-r (Cl^r.-eland 
Collins World Publishing Co., Inc., 1963); 

- Mirrors; . 

~ Makeup (optional); 

- Large paper grocery bags; 

- Pictures of peoples of various cultures showing various €r:::t-ions* 
(An excellent source is The National Geograp"rz\:T\ ) 

SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER 

Tell the children that they are going to do TTrr:^ ta J k n ng wirhcrrx words 
but that this tirne they v;lll be communicating more cf trheir -smari^ns nr 
feelings as opposed to instructions or words via :b.ocy languaige . CMake 
sure that students understand the basic distlnct±an between. fe:eii:iT^s and 
-ctual messages; e.g., between "I'm unhappy" and ''Close the door./') 
Ifcserve and identify with them some of the types orf body lan:guage me-iaages 
TDu're receiving from individual children as ther listen to you iialh. 
(Examples:., bored, excited, angry, restless, etc..) Tell them that iy^ve 
roing to hear a story and play a face-making game.. Have them s^^p.te 
body language how they feel about hearing stories ax.d playing gsines. After 
the story of Frances Face-Maker ^ choose any or alL the su— ^rl rcllow- 
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activities to help children recognize that v;e all have similar ways of 
communicating our feelings via body language, and also that our own dis- 
tinctive features play ^ part in shaping them. 

Activity 1 : People communicate their emotions or feelings through facial 
expressions as well as movement. Children, by playing this face-making • 
game, will enjoy making this discovery for themselves. Each child or 
children in pairs should have a mirror. A small hand mirror will do. 
Have the students practice making various faces in the mirror — happy, 
sad, angry or frightened. Read the book Frances Face-Maker in conjunc- 
tion with the game, and have the children make their own facial expres- 
sions as you read. Show the students the kinds of faces Frances mkes 
in the book, and have the children compare those with their own facial 
expressions. What faces are similar? Which ones are different? (A 
Polaroid camera is a useful and delightful adjunct to this activity.) 

Activity 2 : Use the following instructions to introduce this follow-up 
activity: 

Now let^s play our o'^-zi game. You have a choice of how you want to 
show the rest of the Claris how you* re feeling. Like Frances, you can 
just use your face to conniunicate your feelings, and have your classmates 
try to tell what your facial message is. Or use other parts of your 
body such as your arms and hands or legs and feet to communicate your 
mood. Try covering The top part of your body with a grocery bag so that 
no one can see your face or arms. Do you think the class can guess how 
you are feeling from just your legs and feet? Let them try. You can 
also choose to get your message across by using all of your body from 
your face down to your feet. 

■ Activity 3 : Throughout history different peoples have used facial make- 
up to emphasize their feelings. We sometimes use makeup on Halloween 
to make our faces look jolly or scary, or just different. Circus clowns 
paint on smiles or drooping mouths. People in other cultures also use 
makeup to show their feelings during different celebrations. Some 
American Indian tribes decorate their faces for happy, festive occasions 
and used war paint to terrify the enemy. (Show pictures if available.) 
Various societies around the world paint their faces and bodies to show 
both the joys and sadnesses of life, Japanese actors in Kabuki plays 
paint their faces to stand for various feelings. (Again, show pictures 
if available.) Actors and actresses all over the world use makeup to 
exaggerate the feelings of the characters they are portraying. 

Face-painting is a helpful teaching tool for freeing many children 
to express their feelings when they are afraid to do so otherwise. 
Children may bring left-over makeup from home, or use what samples there 
are at the school. (Theatrical makeup is far better,) Discuss with 
the class the ways to paint one's face to show an emotion — such as a 
mouth turned down for unhappiness. Let the children paint their faces 
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and see if the class can guess v;hat feelings are being expressed. (An 
vample supply of facial tissues and cold crear. is sut^gested,) 

Activity ^ : People everyvzhere coniTTiunicate through facial and body move- 
ments. However, these Tnovements vary from culture to culture and people 
to people. Show the children pictures of people with different facial 
expressions and varying body positions. Let them guess what feeling 
or emotion is being expressed. Encourage different interpretations from 
the students. 

Next, show the picti;res in categories such as how people communicate 
friendliness. Examples of friendship might be found in pictures of some- 
one smiling, shaking hands, or bowing. Point out the variety of ways 
people can communicate the same feelings through body language. Discuss 
with the class what expressions and gestures are similar to ours and 
v/hich ones are different. 

Children may also be asked to organize a bulletin board display of 
newspaper and magazine photos showing different facial and bodily ex- 
pressions. Happiness J anger ^ sadness ^ fear and svrprise are suggested 
headings. 



LESSON 3: SENDING AND RECEIVING 



PtJRPOSE 

Clarity, precision and careful listening are the skills developed in 
this lesson on verbal communication. 

AREAS OF STUDY 

Social Studies (social skills of group communication) 
Language Arts (speaking and listening) 
Drama (trust games) 

objective's 

To increase precision in verbal communication, students will 

1. repeat exactly what the previous response v;as before making 
their own response; 

2. state oral directions clearly enough to be followed accurately 
by a classmate(s ) . 

SUGGESTED TIME class periods 
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MATKRIALS NEEDED 

- Assorted classroom objects, such as boxes, chairs, wastebaskets , 
etc., to be used for an obstacle course (the students themselves 
can also serve as obstacles) J 

- Tinker toy set(s); 

- Small pieces of drawing paper; 

- Crayons. 

SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER 

Before beginning this lesson, consider how clearly your own directions 
are for students to follow. Try giving both clear and confusing verbal 
directions to see how students react, and- have them discuss how messages 
can get crossed between sender and receiver. Fuzzy directions might in- 
volve having students try to find some object hidden in the room, armed 
with little information about what the object is, in which part of the 
room it is hidden, and what they are to do when they find it. Discuss 
why the search proved frustrating or even imposssible . 

Activity 1 : Prepare a list of easily answerable questions. (Examples: 
"What color is your house?" "What is your favorite food?" "How old are 
you?" etc.) Tell 'the class that you will be asking some very easy ques- 
tions that everyone will be expected to answer aloud- Explain that each 
of them will have to repeat the exact answer of the person who answered 
just before them before they can give their own answer. For the first 
few questions, you can work in some order based on seating arrangements, 
but after that skip around the room in random order. Remind them that 
the two aspects of communication — sending and receiving, or talking 
and listening — are equally important. This kind of activity provides 
immediate feedback for children: they hear their own messages repeated 
and learn either that their messages were clearly received or that, 
there were breakdowns between sending and receiving. As they hear errors 
in the messages they may then work to clarify and correct the original 
communicat ion . 



Activity 2 : Another communication game is called "Air Traffic Control." 
As a starter for this activity, give confusing or conflicting directions 
about how students are to get to a designated area. Then discuss" with 
the class what happens as a result of unclear instructions. Certainly, 
time will be wasted; confusion and even conflict will result. Similar 
problems can result on highways or in airports if the. communication of 
directions is not clear. Introduce the game "Air Traffic Control" 
which will help the class realize how important clear directions' are on 
an airport runway. The object of the game is for an airport control 
tower to give directions to guide a pilot safely through an obstacle 
course serving as the runway. Have the class divide in half and stand 
in two parallel lines facing each other with enough room between rows 
to serve as the runway. Let the class decide what they will use for 
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obstacles on the runv/ay ; :.la?:sr :om f urnit'-iz-e , z: eir shoes and other 

belongings may serve as o:sta .es. Cheese a i Lloi zz stand at one end 
of the runway and another £;tu -.-nt to giv^i .lirecrions from the air traf- 
fic control tower at the opp: ".te end. Zell tr.o traffic director that 
giving accurate and clear inr. ructions v/ill. I abscl:^~ely necessary to 
the pilot. (Examples: "Go-i;.^ow-stop " I- -tr«-nder /' *'Big steps-little 
steps," "Right-left," ^tc . ) Now blindfold rhe pil~ ajid let the control 
tower begin giving the directions with the ga-- corTinuing as long as 
the pilot can travel safely down the rur.Tcay v:d.:dout tcuching any of the 
obstacles. When the pilot runs into an cdsta_---r:, remcve the blindfold 
and have the class discuss how the faulty dir-^cttion could be corrected. 
Write the unclear direction an the board and • -rxt to it the corrected 
ones suggested by the cXass. Continue the .• witri nev; pilots and con- 
trol tower personnel unxil the instructions r^come clear enough for a 
pilot to make it safely down the entire length of t^he runway. Have both 
the pilots and control tov;er personnel disct^:: their problems as well as 
feelings in sending and receiving clear cornirzinlcation . 

Activity 3 : Another game which depends ~ cHi^ht directions between 
senders and receivers is called "Designers: ~rc! Builders." In this game, 
a group of designers will make a simple Lrujrmzr^ out of tinker toys or 
blocks. A group of builders, who have net: .=~en tiie structure being 
designed will cover their eyes or wait in szirrhnr part of the room, and 
then try to build the exact design from trhe designers' verbal directions 
only. Psemind the tv;o groups of students, designers and builders, of the 
rules. Only the designers may talk, and tai5-:ing is the only way they 
can give building directions for their desdrn; they may not show the 
model structure to the builders. The biiild^s may only follow directions. 
They are not allowed to talk to each other err ask questions or the de- 
signers. Once the designers have agreed upon and completed one model 
structure to be hidden where the builders camiDt see it, the ruilders 
are then given access ~to the tinker toys or biocks and can only do what 
the designers direct tnem to do. 

The designers will get iTnmediate f eeibai::^]:: ori Yior-r clear their direc- 
tions are by seeing how closely the btiildar-r"' axructure resembles their 
original model. Encourage the designers tr :rephrase an instruction if 
they see the builders make structural misrsres. For further practice 
on an individual basis , have children cho~e partners and decide who 
will be the designer and who v;ill be the Ider . Follow the same pro- 
cedures as with the group lesson above. Esve each, set of partners dis- 
cuss how successful they vrer^ in communic-xing careful and clear con- 
struction messages. Then retrerse the partxers so that each builder has 
a chance to experience berng the designer. Again let each set of partners 
discuss their successes and problems. 

Activity U : Drawing instea.d of building cari substitute for or supple- 
ment the activity in the "Designers and BulT ders" game. In this exercise 
one student makes a simple geometric drawing which only he or she sees. 
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Then the artist describes his illustrated design to the rest of the 
class, who in turn try to reproduce the exact drawing on their own papers. 
Again, only the artist/designer may talk and the rest of the class can 
only draw when giv >n a direction. The artist/designer will have to be 
specific about the colors, shapes and sizes used in the original and the 
class Will have to listen carefully in order to receive the needed in- 
formation to complete the design. The immediate feedback of seeing how 
well one's directions came across and how closely the original design 
was duplicated indicates whether or not the communication was clear. 
Debrief by discussing both successes and problems and have the students 
consider how better directions would have corrected communication problems. 



LESSON 4: DIAL-A-LIKENESS , DIAL-A-DIFFERENCE 



PURPOSE 

To develop awareness of human commonalities and diversity via structured 
verbal communication; and to provide positive incentives for exploring 
them. 

AREAS OF STUDY 

Social Studies (culture, interpersonal and group relations) 
Language Arts (greeting, interviewing, comparing and contrasting) 

OBJECTIVES 

To recognize that we all have many commonalities as well as diff erence?: , 
students will 

1. talk with each other to identify commonalities and differences; 

2. identify commonalities and differences they have with people 
of other cultures. 

SUGGESTED TIME 1 class period; 1 field trip 

MATERIALS NEEDED 

~ Pictures of people of other cultures, preferably children of the 
same age group as the students in the class, 

- Bus or some form of transportation to bring two schools of different 
ethnic representation together. (This is a highly desirable option, 
which may not bo feasible, depending on the ethnic mix of your com- 
munity or area . ) 
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SUGC^:STIONS TO THE TEACHER 

Once the concept of verbal coniTTiunication has been taught, it can be 
extended globally as children use verbal conununication to explore human 
commonalities and differences. Encourage children to talk with each 
other and to share their common likes , experiences > feelings. At the 
same time, encourage open communication about their differences to 
build toward understanding of, and respect for, these differences. 

If possible, after the children have communicated likenesses and"- 
differences with their own classmates, extend the communication to in- 
clude others with whom the children are ICsSS familiar, including other 
othnic groups, Helpinp, children to recognise that they have many 
qualities in common as well as cultural differences is an important 
step toward improved cultural understanding. 

Activity 1 : The communication game, "Dial-a-Likeness , Dial-a-Difference 
will give children a chance to talk to others and find out about their 
likenesses and differences. Form two circles. Half of the class will be 
the outside circle and the other half the inside circle, with the two 
circles facing each other. Each person will be across from a partner and 
the partners will rotate frequently. In a minute or two, see how many 
likenesses and/or differences can be communicated between partners. (Note: 
the activity can be simplified to begin with by limiting the sharing 
to just likenesses first and difftsrences later; or by asking each set 
of partners to communicate just one likeness and one difference . ) VJhen 
the teacher calls time, each set of partners is asked to share one like- 
ness and/or difference they found out about. Then "dial*' or rotate the 
inside circle so that each person has a ne.\< partner, and start them sharing 
likenesses/differences again. Continue until each person has met many 
partners and is beginning to see that all people have similarities as 
well as differences. Make sure you have each set of partners share 
orally with the whole group at loa.st one thing they found out about each 
other. Encourage higher-level communication as they continue, going 
beyond obvious physical likenesses and differences to personal opinions, 
preferences and tastes. Help the children to verbalize any global gen- 
eralisations acquired through this communication activity. 



Activity ? : A more ^roup-oriontod form of the above likonesses/dif f oronces 

game is called "The Croup Game." At intervals around the room tape up 

l-'lank sheets of lined paper, above each of whicli is a different heading. 

Each child signs his/her name to those group lists to which he or she 

belongs. Examples of possible headings are; Black Hair, Blue Eyes, 

LiVes Animals, Loves to Sing, Hntos Cabbage. When each child has had 

the chance to sign all the lists to which he or she belongs, collect 

thr) list;:.. Without showing the children the title of a particular list, 

call all the names on the list and have that gi'^oup talk with each other t 

until they find out tlio wav(s) thev are all aliVe. (While the rest of 

the class should be watching anci 1 intoning . ) In the process of communicating. 
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they will probably find other likenesses as well. Continue with the 
lists until a workable generalization about human conunonalities and diver 
sity is understood and can be verbalized in the children's own words. 

Activity 3 : Extend these likenesses /differences games to encompass 
learning about other cultures. Give each child a picture of a person 
from another culture or ethnic group. Ask each child to find out all 
the ways he is alike and different from the person in the picture. 
Encourage the children to go beyond physical similarities and differences 
some of the pictures should show people expressing common feelings and 
engaging in common activities in different ways. For example, mothers 
from different cultures hold their babies in a variety of ways, but ma- 
ternal love and protection are expressed in all. Then have the children 
exchange pictures and do the same with another picture. 

Activity ^ : Arrange a field trip to bring two classrooms of different 
ethnic background together (or two classrooms of different compositions 
in the same school can be brought together). Have the two groups plan 
and play "Dial-a-Likeness , Dial-a-Dif f erence" and ''The Group Game" to- 
gether as an introductory activity. Then let the two groups exchange 
ideas about common activities they might enjoy doing together such as 
a group picnic or a party. 
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